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A COMPARISON OF A SELECTED DIMENSION OF COUNSELOR AND 

NON -COUNSELOR BEHAVIOR (May, 1968). Abstract of a 

Doctor's Project at the University of Miami, Coral 

Gables, Florida. Project supervised by Professor j 

Lewis E. Walton o 

Statement of the Problem 

The problem of the study was to determine wheth- 
er or not counselors are demonstrably different from 
non-counselors in terms of a selected dimension of 
behavior , empathy • The concept of empathy was ana- 
lyzed and translated into an operational variable 
consisting of an affective (tonal) component and a 
cognitive (perceptual) component. The purpose of the 
study was to measure the above components as potent:’, 
tials for distinguishing counselors from non-coun- 
selors . 

« 

fi j 

Procedures 

R Eleven items judged as affect-laden by two 

rater groups (six counselor educators and three 
doctoral students) were selected from the Squires 
Empathy Test . Thirty counselors and thirty coun- 
selor trainees (constituting the counselor group) 
and thirty graduate science students (constituting 
the non -counselor group) were selected by random 
sampling and tested individually. Each item pre- 
sented to a subject was composed of a tape-recorded 
dramatic excerpt followed by its appropriate slide 
of six pictures. All items were taken from a variety 
of television plays. 

The affective component of empathy, tone, was 
assessed by obtaining four physiological measures of 
skin conductance (GSR) , finger blood volume (FBV) , 
heart rate (HR) and respiration rate (RR) from each 
subject as he reacted to each test item. The cogni- 
; *v- tive component was assessed by obtaining oral 

response measures of the subject's interpretation of 
t, the slide presented to him. An additional measure of 
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latency of response was also obtained® All physio- 
logical measures were obtained simultaneously during 
the entire item presentation and response period. 

The hypotheses tested were; 

(1) there are significant differences among 
the affectiv e responses of counselors, 
counselor trainees and graduate science 
majors . 

(2) there are no significant differences 
among the cognitive responses of coun- 
selors, counselor trainees and graduate 
science majors® 

Summary of the Findings 

Overall, point-to-point and trend analyses of 
the data were made by use of simple , covariate and 
multivariate analyses of variance. All tests of sig 
nificance were accepted at the five percent level. 
Findings indicated that there were no significant 
differences among the subject groups in terms of 
three physiological variables, namely, skin conduct- 
ance, heart rate and respiration rate. However, in 
respect to changes in finger blood volume, signifi- 
cant differences were found among the groups. There 
were no significant differences among the groups in 
terms of cognitive and response latency measures* 

Conclusions 

The following conclusions are presented in 
light of the findings and are not applicable beyond 
the scope of this study® 

1. The empathic behavior of counselors is 
different from non -counselors in respect 
to changes in finger blood volume. 

2. Counselors cannot be differentiated from 
non-counselors in respect to the other 
physiological variables assessed in this 
study . 

3. Counselors and non-counselors do not 
differ in their ability to perceptualize 
in empathic situations « 
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CHAPTER I 

A COMPARISON OF A SELECTED DIMENSION 
OF COUNSELOR AND NON-COUNSELOR BEHAVIOR 

Statement of the Problem 

Thus far counselor educators have found it 
difficult, if not impossible, to identify clearly and 
definitively the personal characteristics that predict 
competency in counseling. Furthermore, according to 
Warnath, 1 those personality characteristics identi- 
fied in the training setting of potential counselors 
are not always the same as those needed on the job 
later . Hobbs suggests that perhaps the promising 
candidate might be one who has a broad education with 



Charles F. Warnath, "Ethics, Training, Research: 
Some Problems for the Counseling Psychologist in an 
Institutional Setting," Journal of Counseling Psy- 
chology , III (Winter, 1956), pp. 281-282. 

2 

Nicholas Hobbs, "The Compleat Counselor," 
Counseling: Readings in Theory and Practice , ed. 

John F. McGowan and Lyle D. Schmidt (New York: Holt, 

Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1962), p. 53. 
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a limited amount of psychological training. Cottle 
states that it is not apparent whether the character- 
istics of counselors in each area and level of coun- 
seling are the same or different. One question to 
consider, then, is: need the characteristics for 

each successful counselor be the same whether in an 
educational institution at the elementary, secondary, 
or college level? Cottle cites previous studies 
which attempt to identify and appraise personal char- 
acteristics of counselors but considers them futile 
efforts in that: 

1. They are merely lists of opinions of 
the people who make them. 

2. They do not distinguish between counselors 
and other members of school personnel* 

3. Traits of successful counselors vary so 
much that it is difficult to select one 
list that is satisfactory. 

3 ~~ 

William C. Cottle, "Personal Characteristics 
of Counselors: I," Counseling: Readings in Theory 

and Practice . ed. John F. McGowan and Lyle D. 

Schmidt (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 

1962), pp. 37-38. 
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4. It is the interrelation or pattern of 
characteristics that is important. 

Not only has it been difficult to identify 
personal characteristics that predict competency in 
counseling, but it has been equally difficult to 
identify particular characteristic patterns of coun- 
selor behavior as distinct from non-counselor 

4 

behavior. Although Abeles found that, as a group, 
counselor trainees did present profiles on a battery 
of objective tests which were, in terms of the 
general population norms, quite characteristically 
distinct, nevertheless, thus far, these profiles seem 
to provide satisfactory criteria for neither the 
selection of a counselor candidate nor for the pre- 
diction of his success as a counselor. Cash and 

5 

Munger indicate that even with the increase in 

4 

Norman Abeles, "The Study of the Characteris- 
tics of Counselor Trainees," (unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, University of Texas, 1958) , in 
Dissertation Abstracts , XVIII (May- June) , p. 2204. 

5 

William Cash, Jr. and Paul F. Munger, "Coun- 
selors and Their Preparation," Review of Educational 
Research , XXVI (April, 1966) , p. 261. 
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criteria presumes the need for a clear recognition 
of counselor behavior patterns or personality char- 
acteristics, as well as the establishment of any 
academic qualifications, considered important for 
their professional success® Thus, a comparative 
study of counselor and non-counselor behavior appears 
to be a logical approach to identifying these pat- 
terns or characteristics. 

One particular form of behavior which has often 
been considered significant for an effective coun- 
seling relationship, according to Rogers,®' ® 



Carl R. Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy . 
(Boston: Houghton-Mif f lin Co., 1951), pp. 28-29. 

9 

Carl R. Rogers, "The Characteristics of a Help- 
ing Relationship." Counseling: Readings in Theory 

and Practice , ed. John F . McGowan and Lyle D. Schmidt 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1962), 

pp. 218,221, and 224. 



Carl R. Rogers, "The Interpersonal Relation- 
ship: The Core of Guidance, " Guidance: An Examina- 

tion . ed ♦ Ralph L. Mosher, Richard F. Carle, and 
Chris D* Kehas (New Yorks Har court, Brace, and 
World, Inc., 1965), pp. 53-54. 
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Arbuckle, and Truax, is the degree of empathy a 

13 

counselor experiences. Blocher speaks of empathy 
as a term not clearly differentiated from terms like 

j t 

sympathy and understanding and from psychological 

mechanisms such as projection, identification, and 

14 

transference. According to Kata empathy has become 

' ] 

a part of the language of the layman as well as the 

$ 

philosopher, psychologist, sociologist, and any other 

’ 4 

member of the helping professions. It is generally 
and rather loosely referred to as a form of non- 

j 

verbal communication and an apprehension of inner 
emotional states • 



Unfortunately, empathy has remained a rather 



Dugald S. Arbuckle, Counseling : Philosophy . 

Theory and Practice . (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 

Inc., 1965), pp. 313-315. 

12 Charles B. Truax, et al. "Toward an Integra- 
tion of the Didactic and the Experiential Approaches 
to Training in Counseling and Psychotherapy," Journal 
of Counseling Psychology . XI (Fall, 1964), p. 245. 

12 Donald H. Blocher, Developmental Counseling . 
(New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1966), p. 146, 
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Robert L. Katz# Empathy: Its Nature and Uses , 



(New York: Glencoe Free Press, 1963), pp. 1-5. 
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nebulous concept and one difficult to define opera- 
tionally. Buchheimer 15 has recently developed a 
theoretical construct providing some five dimensions 
of empathy some of which are cognitive and some af- 
fective. He classifies tone and pace as affective 
while strategy , frame of reference , and repertoire 
of leads he sees as cognitive. These dimensions 
provide an interesting approach to studying the 
nature of empathic behavior in different groups of 
people. Therefore, what this study attempts to 
answer is the question: Is counselor behavior 

demonstrably unique and distinct or is it similar to 
non— counselor behavior in terms of the operationally— 
measurable components of empathy? 

Analysis of the Problem 

Rather than identify patterns of characteristics 
in the determination of differences between counselor 

15 Arnold Buchheimer, "Development of Ideas About 
Empathy t " Journal of Counseling Psychology , X 
(Spring, 1963), p« 62. 
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and non-counselor behavior, this study sought to 
investigate one facet of behavior, empathy* In order 
to utilize empathy in this investigation it was first 
necessary to understand it and examine it as a con- 
cept* From this, examination empathy can then be 
translated into operational terms * 

The modern usage of the term empathy has been 
attributed to an earlier concept of aesthetic ap- 
preciation developed in 1897 by a German psychologist 
Theodore Lipps who used the term "Einfdhlung" to 
designate self-awareness on the part of the observer 
as he confronted a work of art. "EinftShlung" was con- 
sidered the tendency of the observer to "fuse" with 
the object that absorbed his attention* The term 
empathy itself has been understood as the English 
translation of "Einftthlung" introduced by Edward B. 

Titchner of Cornell during the early part of the 

16 

twentieth century. 

Robert L. Katz, Empathy: Its Nature and Uses * 

(New York: Glencoe Free Press, 1963) , pp. 1-2 • 
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To conceive of empathy aa an entity with j 

specific boundaries appears somewhat futile. Defini- 
tions of it have seemingly captured its essence but 
careful observation prompts one to recognize it as 
a concept that is functional and dynamic. For 
example, Drever tries to be explicit by saying it is: 

... feeling oneself into , and losing one*s 
identity in, a work of art, a characteris- 
tic of the essentially aesthetic attitude j 

or emotion ? used sometimes by psycho- 
analysts of the phenomena of identifica- 
tion ? pojssibly more generally characteristic 
of perceptual experience of a situation than 
has generally been held • • • ' 

j 

However, phrases such as "feeling oneself into", ] 

■i 

"aesthetic attitude or emotion", "phenomena of identi- 
fication", or "perceptual experience" still refer to 
a concept of process. Because of this type of con- j 

ceptualization writers have explained empathy as an j 

18 

interpersonal and intrapsychic phenomenon and have 
expressed themselves from this frame of reference. 



17 James Drever, A Dictionary of Psychology , 

(Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1961), p. 81. 

18 The term intrapsychic refers to mental 
processes within the individual taken to be non— 
sensory in nature. 
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19 

Knight, for example, interprets empathy by discuss- 
ing its underlying psychological mechanisms. He tries 
to show that identification is an irreducible process 
but is. always based upon a subtle interaction by both 
intro jective and projective mechanisms: 

... if I read a book or see a movie 
which evokes my empathy towards a 
certain character in the story, I put 
myself in his place and live his 
experiences along with him, experiencing 
feelings appropriate to the situations 
he encounters. My own ideals and be- 
havior are not affected for the time 
being as I simply go along passively 
with the stimulating character in the 
plot. I identify myself with the 
object mainly by projection of my own 
feelings onto him, so that I imagine 
him to be experiencing emotions that I 
am experiencing. It may be that I also 
intro lect this object to produce the 
former kind of identification ...(i.e. 

... I identify myself mainly through 
incorporating the attributes of the 
object into my ego ideal) . ..«^0 



Robert P. Knight, "Introjection, Projection, 
and Identification, " Psychoanalytic Quarterly . IX, 
(April, 1940), pp. 334-341. 

-20 

Knight, Psychoanalytic Quarterly . IX, p. 336. 
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Stewart discusses empathy as a form of communica- 
tion based upon the emotional tie formed between 
persons who seek a common goal. It involves identi- 
fication with another along with respect for another. 
Ifrus, he refers to an ethical aspect involved in the 
empathic process which he calls "good-will M * As an 
intrapsychic phenomenon, Pox and Golden describe it 

G L& • 



. a transient emotional identification 
and the submission of the feelings re- 
leased to detached critical scrutiny ... 

They emphasize that the behavior manifested in the 
empathic process is somewhat removed from the actual 
intrapsychic events so that an interaction in one 
setting may be empathic but not in another. Es- 
sentially, empathy would be dependent upon the nature 
of the particular interpersonal situation at the 



David Stewart, "Psychogenesis of Empathy," Psy- 
choanalytic Review , XLI (July, 1954), pp* 216-228. 

Ronald Pox and Paul Golden, "The Empathic 
Process in Psychotherapy: A Survey of Theory and 

Research , " Journal of Nervous and Mental Disorders , 
CXXXVIII (April, 1964), pp. 328-329. 
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moment • 

Sometimes the terms intuition, imitation, and 

mimicry appear to have a relationship with empathy , 

as Greenson indicates: 

♦ . . imitation and mimicry also bear some 
resemblance to empathy but they are con- 
scious phenomena limited to the external 
behavior characteristics of a person • •••• 
Empathy and intuition are related. Both 
are methods of gaining guide and deep under— 
standing • One empathizes to reach feelings? 
one uses intuition to get ideas. Empathy 
is to affects and impulses what intuition 
is to thinking ... .24 

Nevertheless « for a study to be scientific major 
concepts need to be operationalized.. The importance 
of this idea was pointed out by Marwell^ when he in- 
vestigated the scope and variety of possible defini- 
tions of social perception in an attempt to illustrate 
how complex and difficult it is to utilize any one of 



^ J Fox and Golden „ Journal of Nervous and Mental 

Disorders . CXXXVIIX, p. 328. 

^ Ralph R. Greenson, "Empathy and Its Vissici- 
tudes," International Journal of Psychoanalysis , XLI 
(March, 1960), pp. 418-423. 

25 Gerald Marwell, "Problems of Operational Defi- 
nitions of Empathy, Identification, and Related 
Concepts," Journal of Social Psychology , LXIII 
(June, 1964), p. 89. 
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them In empirical research.. In reviewing the 

criticisms made by several researchers he emphasizes 

the importance of selecting specific dimensions of 

empathy rather than attempting to measure overall 
26 

empathy • 

The concepts of empathy previously described 
indicate that they are complex and involve a variety 
of dimensions. Yet, each concept of empathy seems 
to indicate that one who experiences it or expresses 
it does so at levels of sensitivity and of intel- 
lectualizatlon . Therefore, in order to assess empathy 
at these levels and in quantifiable terms, this study 
employed an operational definition which was con- 
cerned with a degree of feeling (affect) and percep- 
tual ability (cognition) . This type of definition 
made it possible to provide a denotative rather than 
a connotative meaning for empathy , thereby reducing 
its complexity as a concept and making it accessible 
to scientific investigation * Empathy was , therefore , 



26 



Gerald Marwell, 



p. 89. 
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defined as an affective and cognitive process of 

percept.ua li,z±ng the experiences of other persons. 

27 

According to Buchheimer empathy, as a dimen- 
sion of behavior defined above, can be studied on 
the basis of different kinds of theoretical con- 
structs such as the predictive, role -as sumption, 
or recipathic models. The predictive model involves 
an empathic; person becoming the predictor of another 
person's behavior, that is, one assumes another per- 
son's role for a time as if he were the other person. 
The recipathic model, sometimes referred to as conflu 
ence, indicates a mutual psychological transference. 
The role-assumption model involves the psychological 
mechanism of introjection in which the empathic per- 
son assumes the role or activity of another per son « 
in this study the concept of empathy was considered 
primarily in terms of this latter construct so that 

Arnold Buchheimer, et al , Videotapes and Kine- 
scopic Recordings as Situational Test and Laboratory 
Exercises in Empathy for the Training of Counselors , 
Technical Report to the U.S. Office of Education, 
January, 1962 to May, 1965, (New Yorks Hunter Col- 
lege of the City University of New York), pp* 2-4. 
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variables could be measured in terms of how subjects 

introjected or internalised perceived roles of others 

This approach is in contrast to the psychological 

mechanism of projection considered in the more 

traditional prediction model of empathy. 

In order to determine how subjects introjected 

or internalized perceived roles of others , it was 

necessary to investigate physiological and cognitive 

aspects of behavior. Two components of empathy 

28 

adapted from Buchheimer made it possible to assess 
these aspects and to obtain indices of affect which 
are central to the concept of empathy. These com- 
ponents may be described as follows: 

1 . Tone , as the affective component , is a 
non-verbal dimension based upon what he 
would refer to as subtle expressions of 
warmth and spontaneity. 

2® Perception , as the cognitive component, 
he refers to as the ability to abstract 

28 

Buchheimer, Journal of Counseling Psychology , 
X, p« 66. 
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the core of one ‘ s concerns and to 
formulate them in terms acceptable 
to him. It is what Buchheimer would 
call the dimension of frame of 
reference . 

The first of these components, tone , was assessed in 
this study by obtaining four physiological measures 
of behavior. Specifically, these were changes in 
skin conductance (galvanic skin responses) , heart 
rate, respiration rate, and finger blood volume. The 
second component, perception . was assessed by obtain- 
ing an intellective measure of behavior by use of a 
verbal technique. 

Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this, study was to measure 
operationally the above two major components as 
potentials for distinguishing counselor behavior from 
non-counselor behavior . 
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V 



Assumptions in the Study 



Th© present study was based upon the following 



1 * *Ehe counselors in this study are representa- 
tive of counselors in general and the 
graduate science majors are representative 
of non-counselors in general-. 

2* Empathy # with its affective and cognitive 
components# is crucial to counseling - 
3* Arousal is a physiological correlate of 
the affective component of empathy - 
4. Certain changes resulting from actions of 
the autonomic nervous system are indica- 
tors of arousal * 

5 * These changes can be measured in terms of 

heart rate.* finger blood volume# respira- 
tion rate and shin conductance as input 
signals recorded on a dynograph * 

6 4 . The cognitive and the affective components 

of empathy can be measured by the Squires 
Empathy Test *. 
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Hypotheses Tested 



29 30 31 

In line with the thinking of Rogers, ' ' 

m 33 34 35 

Arbuckle, Buchheimer, Truax, and Katz, 

36 37 38 

as well as Dymond, Daane, Dittes, 






Rogers, Client -Centered Therapy , pp. 28-29. 

3 ^ Rogers, Counseling: Readings in Theory and 

Practice, p* 218, 221, and 224. 

Rogers, Guidance: An Examination , pp. 53-54. 



32 Arbuckle, Counseli ng Philosophy, .Theory and 
Practice , pp. 313-315. 

33 Buchheimer, Journal of Counseling Psychology , 
X, p. 62. 

34 Truax, Journal of Counsel jpg Psychology « XI, 
p. 245* 

35 Katz, pp. 1-5. 



36 Rosalind P. Dymond, "A Scale for the Measure- 
ment of Empathic Ability , " Journal of Consulting: 
Psychology , XIII, p. 127. 



37 Calvin J* Daane, "A Study of Empathic Ability 
and Related Variables Among Trained and Practicing 
Counselors," (unpublished Ed.D. dissertation, Indiana 
University, 1955) , in Dissertation Abstracts , XV 
( October -December , 1955) , p. 2096. 



J. E. Dittes, "Galvanic Skin Responses as a 
Measure of Patient's Reaction to Therapist's Per- 
missiveness," Journal of Abnormal Social P sychology , 
LV (Fall, 1957), p. 303. 
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Sternberg , ^ Astin, 4 ^ and others who Indicate the 
significance of empathy in the counseling rela- 
tionship, certain postulates were formulated. For 
purposes of this study these postulates may be 
stated as follows: 

1. Counselors manifest a greater degree of 
empathy than counselor trainees and 
graduate science majors. 

2. Counselors, counselor trainees and 
graduate science majors will respond 
similarly to situations which require 
cognitive reactions 

On the basis of these generalizations, the 
following hypotheses were formulated and tested: 



David S. Sternberg, "The Growth of Empathy: 

An Investigation of the Relationship Between Sensi- 
tivity to the Self-Perception of Others as Inter- 
personal Contact and Certain Selected Personality 
Variables," (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. New York 
University, 1962) , in Dissertation Abstracts , XXIII 
( July-September , 1962), p. 1082. 

40 Helen S. Astin, "A Comparative Study of the 
Situational and Predictive Approaches to the Mea- 
surement of Empathy," (unpublished dissertation. Uni- 
versity of Maryland, 1957) , in Dissertation 
Abstracts. XVIII (March-April, 1958), pp. 1091-1092. 



1 . 



There are significant differences 
among the affective responses of 
counselors , counselor trainees and 
graduate science majors. 

2. There are no significant differences 
among the cognitive responses of 
counselors, counselor trainees and 
graduate science majors. 

The five percent level of confidence was used in 
testing the significance of a difference • All cogni- 
tive responses were obtained as oral replies to 

41 

selected. items of the Squires Empathy Test . Af- 
fective responses were obtained as physiological 
measures of changes in skin conductance, finger blood 
volume, heart rate and respiration rate. All mea- 
sures were collected at one sitting during the entire 
item presentation and response period. 



^ Samuel I. Squires, "The Construction of a Test 
Designed to Measure Aesthetic Perception of Tele- 
vised Drama," (unpublished Ed. D. dissertation, Boston 
University, 1956) , in Dissertation Abstracts , XVII 
( January-May , 1957, 1957), p. 307. 
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Definition of Terms 



1. counselor — an individual professionally prepared 

to provide guidance services at the 
public senior high school level — 
grades 10-12 and professionally em- 
ployed for at least one year. 

2 . non-counselor— an individual who is a graduate 

major as defined below. It is as- 
sumed that the graduate science majors 
are representative of the non-counselor 
universe* Hence, throughout this study 
whenever the words non-counselor ap- 
pear, they are to be interpreted to 
mean* the assumed representative 
sample, graduate science majors. 

3. graduate science major— an individual who is a 

graduate student pursuing a major 
course of study in the physical and/or 
biological sciences as preparation for 
a career in the field of science or 
industry that is non-interpersonal of 
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non-social service in orientation. 

4. counselor trainee — an individual who has decided 

to become a counselor and is presently 
involved in counselor preparation 
below the practicum level. This means 
that his present program may entail 
any courses of study relevant to 
theoretical foundations of guidance 
and counseling and any other academic 
areas of study. However, it is under- 
stood that he has not had any 
experience in actual professional 
counseling situations or under the 
supervision of a counselor educator. 

5. empathy — an affective and cognitive process of 

perceptualizing the experience of 
another as distinguished from sym- 
pathy the latter being often considered 
an attribute of pity or commiseration. 




6. affective — in this study a term referring to 

changes of measurable physiological 
responses indicated as GSR's (gal- 
vanic skin responses) , finger blood 
volume, heart rate, and respiration 
rate • 

7. cognitive — kinds of responses that reflect the 

ability to abstract and verbalize 
in meaningful terms that which has 
been experienced. 

Delimitations of the Study 

Although this study was concerned with identi- 
fying behavior characteristics of counselors as 
distinct from non-counselors, only the specific dimen 
sion of empathic behavior was investigated. 

The subjects were limited to school personnel 
currently employed by the Board of Public Instruction 

4*2 

This is not to imply that these varied re- 
sponses are true measures of affect or feeling but 
possibly evidence of physiological correlates of 
emotional behavior. 



of Dade County, Florida, and graduate students at- 
tending the University of Miami who volunteered to 
serve as subjects. The graduate students composed of 
(1) persons studying in the area of counselor prepara- 
tion and (2) those pursuing a major course of study 
in the physical and/or biological sciences. 

It was recognized that in all ex post facto 

j % 

experiments, such factors as personality and other 
antecedent conditions of behavior are too diversi- 
fied to be accounted for completely. Nevertheless, 
attempt was made to equate subjects as to age and sex. 

Significance of the Study 






The following questions have been raised fre- 
quently by members of the counseling profession. It 
is hoped that this study will provide some help in. 



answering them. 

1. What insight can be gained for establishing 



George J. Moulv,, The Science of .Educational 
Research . (New Yorks American Book Company, 1963) , 
pp. 150-154. 
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criteria for training programs for coun- 
selor candidates at different levels of 
professional work? 

2. What possible differences in personality 
attributes are revealed which might afford 
evidence for measuring counselor effec- 
tiveness? 

3. What dimensions might be discovered as pos- 
sible criteria for the selection and/or 
preparation of counselor trainees? 

4. If the counselor is different from non- 
counselors . in any behavioral patterns or 
personality characteristics, to what, is 
this difference attributed? 

5. Does counselor training make one different, 
from those who are not trained, or is it 
possible that the individual who chooses 
to become a counselor brings to the train- 
ing program a personality distinct and 
different from one uninterested in 
counseling as a career? 
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\ 

Evidence as to whether or not there is a dis- 
tinction between counselor and non-counselor behavior 
may provide new directions or approaches for further 
research concerning the identification , selection 
and preparation of counselors as well .as for the 

j 

evaluation of effective counseling • 
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CHAPTER II 



REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 
Introduction 

As mentioned earlier in the statement of the 
problem, certain attempts have been made to investi- 
gate the characteristics of counselor behavior as 
distinct from non-counselor behavior but with little 
success. This chapter is devoted to a discussion of 
research dealing with the following aspects: 

1. Research in empathic behavior. 

2. Research in affective dimensions of behav- 
ior . 

3. Research in counseling relative to the 
empathic process. 

The major purpose for considering these aspects is to 
provide a frame of reference from which to better 
understand underlying concepts relevant to this study 
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Research, in. Empathic Behavior 



The ability to predict another's response with 
any degree of success has been demonstrated in vari- 
ous studies and forms evidence for one aspect of 
research on empathic behavior. For example, Fleish- 
man and Salter 1 measured empathy in terms of a super- 
visor's ability to guess how subordinates would fill 

2 

out a self -description questionnaire. Sydiaha 
investigated personnel selection interviewers' pre- 
dicted responses of applicants to two paper and pen- 
cil tests, after which comparisons were made between 
the interviewers' predictions and the responses of 
the applicants. These comparisons were designated, 

3 

collectively, as empathy scores. Bender and Hastorf 



1 E,.. A. Fleishman , and J. A. Salter, "Relation 
Between the Leader ' s Behavior and His Empathy Toward 
Subordinates , " Journal of Industrial Psychology , I 
(September, 1963) , pp » 79-80 . 

2 

Daniel Sydiaha, "Interviewer Consistency in 
the Use o£. Empathic Models in Personnel Selection, " 
Journal of Applied Psychology . XLVI (October , 1962) , 
p . 345 . 

3 I. E. Bender and A. H. Hastorf, "On Measuring 

Generalized Empathic Ability, " Journal of Abnormal 
Social Psychology , XLVIII (September, .1953) , p. 505. 
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